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Happy Birthday Greetings 


from the Editor 


UGUST is WEE Wispom’s birthday month, and we are sending 
our happy birthday wishes to the boys and girls in every land. The 
boys and girls in faraway countries are just as dear to us as the children 
of our own country, because WEE WISDOM carries a message of love 
and good will to all children everywhere. The little boy in Japan is 
trying just as hard to grow up to be a good, strong man as the little 
girl in Australia is trying to grow up to be a gentle, intelligent woman; 
and to each of them WEE WISDOM goes with its words of encourage- 
ment and helpfulness. 

We know that we should feel at home in any foreign land because 
our little friends are there, and they are thinking and talking about 
the same things we are. Our Irish boys and our English girls will be 
following Jet of “Jet's Baggage” in the long trek to his new home, and 
making friends with Coralee who smiles up from the pages of the 
Spartan stories. So to all of you, wherever you may be, we say that we 
are happy to celebrate this new birthday. 

Birthdays are milestones, they say, markers that tell one how far 
he has come. We are going to think of this birthday, not as a marker 
to tell us how far we have come, but as a starting point to show us how 
far we can go. And this year WEE WISDOM is going just as far as it 
can. A WEE WISDOM in every library, in every school, and in every 
home is our goal. 

Each year WEE WISDOM lets its readers share in celebrating its 
birthday by publishing just as much of their work as space will permit. 
This year, besides the work on the guild pages, we have two pieces 
of music on page 24, a puzzle on page 29, and a poem on page 25 
which was illustrated by the writer of the poem. We wish that we might 
have had room for all of your work, but as that was not possible we 
want to thank each one who sent in a contribution for our birthday issue. 


Love and blessings from, it 


Editor 
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The Bear 


By Virginia Sheaff . 


I like Bill and he likes me; 

We're good friends, as you can see! 
He likes candy, I do too, _ 

I can feed him at the zoo. 


I lie down upon my bed, 
He curls up in caves instead; 
In winter I am up at eight, 
He must always hibernate. 


I can climb and so can he, 

I could chase him up a tree; 

I can swim and he can too— 
I think we're alike, don’t you? 


Bill and I don’t like a gun; 

If you’d shoot, we'd swiftly run! 
If we raced, I know I’d beat— 
Bill can’t race with four flat feet. 


“WAGSTAFE. 
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Proving that adventure some- 
times comes to those that stay 
at home 


XCITEMENT ruled in the Bisby 
household. The “World’s Great- 
est Circus” was coming to town. None of the 
four young Bisbys expected to attend the real 
show in the big tent, but three of them looked 
forward confidently to watching the circus un- 
load in Sullivan’s Fields not far from their 
home. Sally, the baby, was too young for this 
diversion, but Mother had promised George, 
Jimmy, and John that they might go and look 
on while the circus pitched its tents and un- 
loaded the animal cages. 
“Do the elephants really push the lion and 
tiger cages around?” asked six-year-old John. 


This was the first time he had been given per- . 


mission to go and watch the circus unload. 
“The elephants do more than that. They pull 
on the ropes to raise the big top, and they’re 
‘stronger than a dozen horses,” explained 
George, the oldest Bisby, who was twelve. He 
had watched circuses unload from the special 
train for several seasons. Once however, the 
year when Uncle Franklin had been visiting 
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them, George and Jimmy had actually been in- 
side the “big top” to view the wonders of the 
three-ring performance. 

“Well, anyhow, I saw the whole circus once, 
inside and out,” Jimmy remarked, thinking of 
that happy occasion. “I wish we had money for 
tickets to the big show every year,” he added. 
This year he knew Mother and Father could not 
afford to buy circus tickets. 

For a week the boys had talked about going 
to watch the circus unload at Sullivan’s Fields. 
Then the very day before the interesting event, 
it proved impossible for them all to go. Mrs. 
Bisby was asked to go to a big house on the 
other side of town to help cook and serve a 
luncheon there. She was a fine cook and the 
ladies on the other side of the railroad tracks 
often hired her to help on such occasions. 

“But I can’t take Baby Sally with me,” Mrs. 
Bisby explained. “One of you boys will have to 
stay at home with her while I’m away.” 

It was a sad blow. One of the boys would 
have to miss seeing the circus unload. Jimmy 
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and George exchanged glances. 

“John ought to go,” Jimmy said. “John was 
too little to go last year. He’s never seen the 
circus at all, and besides he’s too little to stay 
with Sally.” 

“Yes, John ought to go,” George agreed. ‘So 
it’s up to you or me, Jim.” 

“Why did the Worthingtons have to have a 
party the very day the circus comes?” Jimmy 
asked. 

“Well,” his older brother reminded him, “it’s 
lucky that it’s vacation. If school were running, 
none of us could go to watch the circus.” 

In the end George and Jimmy drew straws 
to decide who should stay home to take care of 
the baby, and the task fell to Jimmy. 

“I’m sorry that either of you has to stay,” 
Mother said, “but we need the money I'll earn 
at the Worthington’s. Try not to be disap- 
pointed, Jimmy. In some way you will be repaid 
for your unselfishness.” 

But left alone in the house with ten-months- 
old Sally who could neither walk nor talk yet, 


Jimmy found it hard not to feel 
disappointed. He watched his 
brothers race off toward Sulli- 
van’s Fields when the special 
train whistled in the distance. 
He even tried to smile as he 
said good-by to Mother when 
she left for the streetcar. He 
knew she was sorry that he had 
to stay at home, and he did not 
want her to feel any worse 
about it. He had promised to look after the soup 
she had left simmering on the gas range. 


UT AFTER they had all left, Jimmy sat 
down on the back steps in the sun and 
rested his chin on his hands. He did feel rather 
left out. Baby Sally in her buggy near him 
gurgled and seemed quite cheerful, but she was 
too young to know how interesting circuses are. 
Prince, the tiger-striped kitten, came and sat 
down beside Jimmy and purred. Prince seemed 
to feel cheerful too. 

Jimmy looked at the small yellow animal 
thoughtfully. “If you were bigger, you’d look 
like a real tiger,” Jimmy told him. 

There were tigers in the circus cages—and 
lions. 

“T guess it must be pretty swell to be a lion 
tamer,” Jimmy thought. How brave a lion tamer 
must be, walking right into the cages and put- 
ting his head into a lion’s mouth or making the 
lions jump over sticks! “Maybe I’d rather ride 
the horses though,” Jimmy decided. He was not 
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sure that he would care to be shut up in a cage 
with a real lion. “I wasn’t really scared of that 
rat in the woodshed though,” he told himself. 
“It was just that I didn’t know what was making 
the noises out there.” His cheeks began to burn 
as he remembered how George had called him 
a “fraid cat” because he had not wanted to go 
into the woodshed to see what was making the 
‘ queer noises there. “I’m not afraid of anything 
—teally,” Jimmy decided. 

He thought Sally might enjoy a ride in her 
buggy so he took it down the back steps and 
wheeled her along the walk between the rhu- 
barb plants and the potato 
patch. Sally crowed more 
happily than ever. There 
were not many houses near 
the cottage in which the 
Bisby’s lived at the edge of 
town. Jimmy wheeled the 
buggy on down the path be- 
hind the chicken yard and 
along the edge of their 
neighbor’s pasture lot. It 
was pleasant walking in the 
morning sunlight. 

But at the corner where . 
the sidewalk began Jimmy 
met Dave Colby. Dave was 
on his way to Sullivan’s 
Fields. He grinned teasingly 
at Jimmy. 

“Nice little girl—wheel- 
ing the baby!” Dave called 
out. “Are you scared to go 
down to see the lions and 
tigers?” 

Jimmy’s face burned be- 
hind his freckles. “Of course 
I’m not scared, but Mother said not to take 
Sally down there. She might get hurt in the 
crowd.” 

Jimmy turned back toward home. It was bad 
enough to have to miss the circus without hav- 
ing his friends tease him about playing nurse- 
maid to Sally. “I don’t care!” Jimmy told him- 
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self stoutly. But he knew it was not quite true. 

He wheeled the baby buggy back into the 
yard. Behind the woodshed he paused to see 
how his own special carrots were growing. Just 
then he heard an odd sound on the other side 
of the shed. Could it be that rat again? Jimmy 
left Sally and hurried to look. 

At the corner of the shed he halted—and 
stared, his eyes bulging at what he saw. 

There was an animal on the back porch, but 
it was not a rat! It was huge and tawny with a 
bushy mane. It was a lion! 

Jimmy’s heart almost stopped beating. Then 
it went on again, very fast. 
“A lion!” Jimmy could not 
believe his eyes. 

Just then the lion turned 
its head and looked at him. 
Jimmy darted back round 
the shed. His breath was 
quite gone. 

He thought of shouting 
for help—but there were no 
neighbors close enough to 
hear. He wanted to get into 
the house to take Sally in. 
But to get through the open 
back door, he would have 
to go right past the lion. He 
wondered if he could get 
her into the woodshed be- 
hind the house. 

Very cautiously Jimmy 
tiptoed back to the corner of 
the shed. For a minute he 
thought the lion had gone 
away. Then he saw that the 
lion had walked into the 
kitchen. Maybe the odor 
from the pot of soup boiling on the gas plate 
had attracted him. Jimmy stood quite still try- 
ing to decide what to do. 

If he could shut the back door, it would be 
some protection between him and Sally and the 
lion. The lion had his back to the door. 

Jimmy walked softly toward the back of the 
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house and stepped up on the porch. It was a 
good heavy door—and the lion was not looking. 
Jimmy reached the door and grasped the knob. 
The lion was over near the gas plate sniffing at 
the pot 

Jimmy pulled the door shut, but just before 
he did so Prince the yellow kitten darted into 
the kitchen. Jimmy gasped. 

He did not dare open the door again. The 
lion might come out and tear him and Sally 


to pieces. He peeped 

through the back window. 
HE LION did not seem 
particularly interested 


in Prince, but Prince was cer- 
tainly interested in the lion. 
While the king of beasts 
stood sniffing at the soup 
pot his tail swayed gently 
back and forth. The tuft on 
the end of it attracted the 
kitten. Prince made a pass at 
it with his paw. 

The lion turned his head 
and looked at Prince disap- 
provingly. 

“Oh, dear!” Jimmy gasped 
outside the window. What 
would the lion do to the kit- 
ten? 

Prince seemed quite un- 
concerned. The lion’s tail 


switched harder. Prince The lion 
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tamer handed him ay 


the lion’s paw. The lion gave a howl of pain 
and anger and forgot about Prince, who clam- 
bered to the top of the kitchen cabinet and 
safety. 

The lion sat down suddenly and began to 
lick his scalded paw. Outside the window Jim- 
my breathed again. The lion seemed quite ab- 
sorbed in his paw. 

Jimmy rushed down the porch steps, around 
the shed to Sally who was sleeping in her buggy. 
He must get help—but 
where? 

‘Picking up Sally, Jimmy 
raced across the back yard 
and down the path toward 
the nearest neighbor’s house. 
He pounded on the back 
door. Nobody answered. 
Nobody was at home. 

Jimmy hurried to the 

house beyond. 
Only elderly 
Mrs. Griggs was 
there. She threw 
up her hands in 
dismay at Jim- 
my’s words. 
“Bring the baby 
in and shut the 
door!” she qua- 


vered. 
Jimmy left 
| Sally in her 


APY arms. Then he 
made a playful leap at it and passes hurried on. ‘The 
struck it with his claws. a lion must belong 


There was an awful 
sound from the kitchen as 
the lion roared. He struck 
at Prince with his huge paw. 

By now the kitten had realized his mistake. 
In his excitement he jumped first to a chair, 
then onto the gas stove. The lion struck at him 
again, roaring angrily. Again he missed Prince 
but this time he upset the soup pot. The hot 
liquid put out the gas flame and poured over 


to the circus. I'll 
have to get the 
circus people,” 


Jimmy was thinking. 

Then he remembered something else. The 
upset soup had put out the gas flame, and the 
kitchen was tightly closed. Prince was in the 
kitchen—and the lion. 

“The room must be full of gas by now,” Jim- 
my thought. “It may kill them.” (Turn to page 23) 
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ET STOCKWELL walked with his grand- 
father out to the covered wagon that stood 
in the road. The oxen were yoked and ready for 
travel. The good-bys and good wishes had been 
said inside the house, but Jet knew that his 
grandfather had something else that he wanted 
to say. He knew by the twinkle in Grandfather's 
eyes and by the way he stroked his long, gray 
beard. 

“Jet, there are three things that I want you to 
take with you,” Grandfather said. “You'll need 
them along the way, and you'll need them when 
you reach the new home.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jet apolo- 
gized. “Mother said we 
could not take another 
thing. The wagon is 
crowded already.” 

“But this baggage is im- 
portant and takes up no 
room at all,” Grandfather 
insisted. 

“What can it be that 
takes no space to carry it?” 

Grandfather spoke in 
low tones, for the others 
were coming. “This bag- 
gage rides in your heart: 
it is honesty, bravery, and 
loyalty!” He patted Jet on 
the shoulder. “Uncle John 
is going with you, and 
when you reach the new 
home he will know if you 
still carry all three.” 

“Better climb up, Jet,” 
Father called from his 
place on the driver’s seat. 
Mother, Sarah, and Baby 
Lonny were already set- 
tling themselves in the 
back of the wagon. Jet 
clambered up. Uncle John 
took a final walk around 
the wagon to see that ev- 
erything was ready, and 
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Grandfather| insisted 
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then climbed up on the other side of Jet. 

With a loud creaking of leather and rum- 
bling of wheels, the wagon was started. Pride, 
Jet’s dog, ran along beside the oxen. 

“Good-by, Grandfather,” Jet cried, turning 
for a last glimpse of the beloved face, as the 
oxen made the turn. At the crossroads they 
joined the train of covered wagons, and the long 
trek westward had begun. 

Many times that day and often in the days 
that followed Jet thought of his grandfather’s 
words. Grandfather had such a queer way of 


of the early west 
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telling things to a boy. Afternoons when the 
sun dipped low and Jet’s shoulders ached from 
riding all day in the wagon, he wondered about 
the baggage that Grandfather was trusting him 
to carry. 


was always sixth in the slowly moving line. 
“Gee!” his father called to the oxen in his 
deep, sure voice. The slow, swaying ox team 
turned to the right, pulling the wagon around 
the curve in the road. Jet leaned over. ‘Seven, 
eight, nine,” he counted 
the wagons behind as they 
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too made the curve. He 
liked to count the wagons, 
and of course he could 
count them only as they 
came into view, making a 
turn in the road. Some- 
times they rode all day 
without making a single 
turn. 

“Ten, eleven, twelve,” 
he went on. There would 
be twenty wagons in all. 
He had counted them 
many, many times since 
they had left his grand- 
father’s farm in the blue- 
on the | front country and started 
_seat with the west to make a new home. 
Twenty covered wagons 

made up this emigrant 
train, though Jet did not 
think of it as an emigrant 


Jet was /glad 
that he could 
take his place 


ET THOUGHT of it now, several days later, 
and eased his cramped legs into a more com- 
fortable position. All afternoon he had sat be- 
tween his father and Uncle John on the hard 
front seat of the wagon, resting his bare feet on 
the sack of grain that was crowded in beside the 
box of potatoes. He dug his heels into the soft 
surface of the grain sack and looked at the west- 
ern sky. It was yet an hour by the sun before the 
wagon train would pitch camp. 
They came to a turn in the road. “One, two, 
three, four, five.” Jet counted the wagons in 
front as they made the turn. His father’s wagon 


train: not since he had 
heard a friend of his 
mother’s call the long line 
of covered wagons 
“prairie ships.” He liked that name lots better. 
“Prairie ships.” That sounded more—more— 
well, more like adventure. 

“Thirteen, fourteen,” he half closed his eyes 
and did not see the heavy coarse wagon covers 
stretched taut over their bows of hickory wood. 
He saw instead white canvas sails in the late 
afternoon sunlight. 

But the low rumble of the heavy wheels and 


_the dull dust cloud that followed the wagons 


made him glance again at the sun. Surely the 
men soon would think it time to pitch camp. 
From the back of the wagon he could hear his 
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sister Sarah singing in a low tone as she played 
with Lonny, their two-year-old brother. 

Jet twisted about to glance over his shoulder, 
and gave Sarah a broad, good-natured smile. 
Sarah was ten years old and always sat with their 
mother and little brother in the back of the 
wagon. She had a cushion to sit on and more 
room in which to move her legs, but Jet was 
glad that he was a boy and could take his place 
on the front seat with the men. 

Even if the front seat was hard and he was 
crowded between Father and Uncle John, he 
could see things and he could count the wagons 
when they turned. Sometimes Father let him 
walk beside the wagon. His bare feet liked the 
feel of the ground when the sandburs and cactus 
were not too thick. He could call and shout to 
the other boys who were walking, and he could 
throw sticks for his dog Pride to fetch. This was 
lots of fun. 

“The prairie grass looks pretty good over 
yonder,” Uncle John said, pointing his long 
arm toward a stretch ahead and off to the left 
of the road. 

“Yes,” Jet’s father answered, “and that line 
of trees looks as if it might border a creek. 
Maybe there’s running water enough for the 
stock.” 

Jet sat up straight. This proved that his fa- 
ther and uncle were on the lookout for a camp 
site. “Father, I can get an armload of wood as 
quick as any boy in the crowd,” Jet boasted. “I 
sharpened my ax last night. Shall we pitch camp 
when we come to the trees?” He had learned 
early the three things required for a good camp 
site, wood, water, and grass. 

“Yes, I’m sure the other drivers have seen 
these things too.” Father pushed his big hat to 
the back of his head and talked on. “It’s the 
end of another day. The oxen have pulled their 
loads well. When we camp tonight we shall 
be about twenty-two miles nearer our home- 
steads than when we camped last night. Twenty- 
two miles in one day. That’s a good day’s travel. 
We're getting along. Doing very well.” His 
words came slowly. 


Jet looked at his father’s wind- and sun- 
tanned face. He supposed men got tired too 
riding in a wagon all day. But Father never 
complained. 

Sure enough, in just a short time the lead 
wagon left the road and turned out across the 
grass-grown level. Then the next wagon and the 
next followed. Jet’s father gave the command, 
“Haw!” His oxen turned to the left and fol- 
lowed the wagons already going into camp for- 
mation. Soon the twenty wagons were off the 
road, yokes were unfastened, and the oxen were 
driven to the creek for water. 
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HE WAGONS stood in a large circle, 
‘ae to endgate, forming a corral. In the 
center of this the families would build their 
fires. Boxes of provisions had already been 
placed on the ground. Sarah and some of the 
other girls took buckets and started out to fetch 
drinking water. It was near sundown. 

Jet always forgot that he was tired when 
camp was being made for the night. He got his 
ax and went with the other boys to bring fire- 
wood, whistling as he hurried along. He was 
one of the youngest boys to use an ax. Hal and 
Joe, the two extra boys that were working their 

way through, were past thir- 
- teen. Ben Jeffries, Jet’s closest 
friend, was already twelve. 
Three months more must pass 
before Jet would be twelve, but 
when he stood up straight he 
was as tall as any of them. He 
was proud of his strong arms, 
and his ax rang as clearly and 
cut as deeply as any of theirs. 

“I’m going to help herd the 

cows tonight on the first shift,” 
Ben said as he rested beside his 
log. 

_ “Whack!” Jet’s ax went deep 
into the wood and _ stayed 
where he had sent it, for he did 
not pull it out. He straightened 
up instead. To help herd the 
cattle at night was the one 
thing he wanted to do more 
than anything else. It was at 
night that the interesting things 
always happened. He had 
heard Hal and Joe tell of coy- 
otes that came right up within 
a few feet of the young calves. 


at them with their whips. The 
whips cracked and popped, 
frightening the coyotes back 
into the darkness. Once Jet had 
wakened in the night and 


Then the herders would rush : 


heard the whips cracking. It had been very 
exciting. 

“Did—did your father say that you could 
help?” Jet asked Ben, his eyes wide. 

“Yes, my big brother ran a thorn in his. foot, 
and Mother says he should not walk on it for 
a few days. While he is resting, Father said I 
could herd in his place. The first shift, you 
know. When the cows lie down to rest about 
midnight, Mother says I must come to bed.” 

Jet filled his arms with wood. and carried 
the load into camp. Already piles of dry grass 
and small sticks were in heaps waiting for the 
wood. Jet dropped his load near his mother’s 
cooking kettles and went over to his father’s 
wagon where his mother was unpacking a jug 
of molasses. 

“I want to herd tonight, Mother. Ben is going - 
to. And I’m as big as he is.” 

“Now, Jethro,” Mother said. And Jet knew 
that when Mother called him Jethro, instead of 
Jet or Jetty, her mind was quite made up about 
whatever question was under discussion. But 
she looked at him kindly. “You are not so old 
as Ben, and the day’s travel is hard enough. You 
must get your rest, Son, while you can. When 
we reach the homestead, you may have to do 
hard work sooner than we expect.” 


She had the molasses jug in her hand. “Your 
Uncle John does our share.of the herding. He 
takes the harder part too, the second shift. The 
cows are harder to herd from midnight until 
morning.” She turned toward the fire, then 
stopped and looked back at her rebellious son. 
“Something very unusual would have to happen 
before I should allow you to be called to help 
the herders. If the cows should scatter or——” 

Jet looked up quickly. ‘““Do you suppose that 
if something really happened they, they would 
call me to help?” 

“Something could happen”—and Jet thought 
his mother’s voice sounded uneasy—‘‘that would 
cause us all to get up and help.” 

His mother went back to the fire, and Jet. 
walked around the wagon. He unfastened the 
grease bucket that hung underneath the endgate. 
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His father depended on him to 
see that the axles were greased ev- 
ery evening. How proud he had 
been when this task was first given 
to him! He dipped a long feather 
into the bucket and brought it up 
heavy with the thick black grease. 
Then he slipped the grease- 
covered feather into the crevice at 
the axle. Again and again he did 
this. When the axle on each wheel 
had been greased, he joined some 
of the other boys, who were 
pitching horseshoes. Hal and Joe 
stood some distance away, each 
coiling a rope and throwing it 
over a stump. They wanted to 
learn how to use a lasso. 

Night came soon. Supper was 
over. More wood was thrown on 
the center fire. Its light danced and 
played on the canvas covered 
wagons, while elfin shadows 
lurked just outside their circle. 
The men sat in groups and talked, 
the women washed the supper 
dishes. 

Then the cows, who had been 
lying on the ground since milking 
time, got up and wandered away 
from camp to deeper grass. The 
horseshoe game stopped. The 
older boys and some of the men 
got their whips and started out 
into the darkness. They formed a 
large circle around the place where 
the cattle were grazing. Each one 
staying within calling distance of 
the man on either side. 

Jet climbed up into the wagon, 
and settled down for the night. 

It seemed that he had slept 
hours when he heard his mother’s 
voice. 

“Jetty, Jetty,” his mother shook 
his shoulder. 

Jet sat up, blinked his eyes, and 
stared about him. It was dark. 
“Yes, Mother, what is it?” 

“Get dressed quickly. Your fa- 
ther needs you! The herders are 
calling for help.” 


(To be continued next month) 
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Our Stamp 


Collectors 


By Charles Strotz, Jr. 


HE TWO Rumanian stamps 

that headline our page this 
month might be illustrations for a 
story entitled “The King Who 
Came Back.’’ King Carol II, whose 
picture is on the 25 bani stamp, 
was in line to be the next king of 
Rumania after Ferdinand, 
his father; but in 1925 
Carol turned his right to 
the throne over to his son 
Michael and went to live 
in Paris. 

Two years later King 
Ferdinand died. Michael 
became king, but as you 
can tell from his picture on 
the 1 /ex stamp he was not old 
enough actually to rule. Instead 
some older persons were chosen 
to rule for him until he became 
of age. 

Sometime later Carol 
came back to the throne 
that might have been his 
all along, and young 
King Michael became 
once again just Prince 
Michael. 

Probably young 
Michael was glad to be 
freed of his duties as 
king and to have more 
time for play with his schoolmates, 
especially since he has discovered 
a fascinating American game 
called baseball. The ~_* which 
you see here was made in 
1928, nearly ten years ago; 
Michael is older and 
larger now. 

Any one who has saved 
stamps for a number of | 
years knows that seldom 


does the government or ruler of a 
country change, without the 
change being reflected somewhere 
on the stamps of that country. 
Turn your album to the pages of 
Russia, Germany, or Spain and 
see how every new government 
that these countries have 
had in the last few years 
has printed its own special 
kind of stamp. 

The other two adhesives 
that illustrate Our Stamp 
Collectors page this month 
“ have pictures of rulers 

whose photographs and 
names have been much in the 
news recently. No doubt you will 
recognize them. 

Just as King Carol’s stamp 
might illustrate a story of “The 
King Who Came Back,” so might 
the simple yet outstand- 
ing English stamp that 
we show here tell of 
“The King Who Went 
Away.” I can almost pic- 
ture you many years from 
now as you tell your own 
boys and girls the story 
of David Windsor, who 
gave up the throne of 
the largest empire the 
world has ever known in order to 
marry the woman he loved. His 
story seems likely to become one 
of the most romantic stories in all 
history. 

These English stamps 
showing the former King 
Edward VIII may or may 
not become of great value 
in years to come. There 
were too many printed for 
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them ever to become scarce, es- 
pecially since the British post office 
insisted on using them all up even 
after Edward had left the throne. 

Even though the set of four 
“Edward VIII” stamps may never 
be worth a fortune, you should be 
sure to have it in your collection 
because of the interesting historic 
events it calls to mind. 

Another emperor who ‘went 
away” is the little black emperor, 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. With 
Italian troops tramping his moun- 
tain passes and an Italian gov- 
ernor issuing orders from his cap- 
ital, Haile Selassie is now all but 
forgotten in the rush of more re- 
cent world events. Our stamp al- 
bums however will recall his 
memory to us for years. 


HAPPY 
THOUGHTS 


For the week of August 1 


I know if all my thoughts are 
kind, 

True friends and happiness Ill 
find. 


For the week of August 8 


I'll praise the good in every one 
I meet from dawn to setting sun. 


For the week of August 15 


Each new day I'll start by sing- 
ing 

True, pure words, and send 
them winging. 


For the week of August 22 


God’s love fills every part of me 
And shines right through for all 
to see. 


For the week of August 29 


At dusk I'll send to every one 
A thought of rest from tasks 
well done. 


A Merry-Go-Round 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


H™ you ever wished that your paper dolls could really do things? 
You can make paper dolls that will ride on a merry-go-round or 
teeter-totter. 

In the picture you will see the pattern for two dolls that are con- 
nected by a straight strip of paper or cardboard. Trace the pattern onto 
heavy construction paper or cardboard. Trace the pattern twice so that 
you have four dolls. Draw in their faces, hair, and dresses, and color with 
crayolas or water colors. If you use water colors, dry the dolls under a 
weight so that the paper will not curl. 

After coloring, cut the dolls out carefully and fold the figures on 
the dotted lines. Ask Mother for an empty spool. Put one set of dolls 
across the other so that the strips meet at A in the illustration. Then put 
a small pencil or stick through the strips at A and then into the hole in 
the spool. Twirl the pencil around and give the dolls a ride on the 
merry-go-round. 

Make a single set of dolls and fasten it to a cardboard sawhorse 
with a pin, as in figure 3. This makes a fine teeter-totter. You can spend 


. many happy hours making and playing with these dolls when it is too 


warm to play in the sun. 
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D URING the years of famine Joseph 
opened the great storehouses of Egypt 
and sold grain to the people. His brothers came 
from Canaan to buy it for their families. They 
did not know that this mighty ruler from whom 
they purchased grain was the brother they had 
sold as a slave to passing merchants years be- 
fore. Because of his ability to interpret Pha- 
taoh’s dreams, Joseph had risen to great power. 
He had recognized his brothers at once the first 
time they had come to buy grain, but he had 
pretended not to know them and had had 
Simeon thrown into prison as a hostage, telling 
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By Bula Hahn 


seph the Brot 


them to bring Benjamin their youngest brother 
with them the next time they came. 

So Benjamin came to Egypt with the 
brothers the second time, and when Joseph saw 
this youngest brother whom he had loved as a 
child, his heart warmed toward them all. He 
told his steward to prepare extra food, for these 
men from Canaan would eat with him at noon. 
Then Simeon was brought from the prison and 
the eleven brothers ate in Joseph’s house. Joseph 
himself placed their seats and had food from 
his own table served to them. Many times he 
looked across the room at his brothers as they 
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Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


“Why do you not go?” he asked 
them. “I have said I will keep 
only him who had the cup.” 


ate together under his roof. 

One more time he would test 
them. One more time he would put 
them to proof. He must know if they 
were good men. So when they had 
eaten, Joseph told the steward to fill 
their sacks with grain, and as before 
place in each man’s sack the money 
he had paid for the grain. “But into 
Benjamin, the youngest brother’s 
sack,” he commanded, “put with the 
money my silver drinking cup.” 

The steward followed Joseph’s 
orders. 


HEN it was morming and 

light enough for travel, the 

eleven brothers were allowed to start 

home. Out on the road they walked, 

the sacks of grain tied securely to the 
backs of their donkeys. 

It was still morning and they had 

not gone far when they saw the 

_ steward from Joseph’s house hasten- 


ing toward them. They stopped to 
hear what he had to say. 

“Why did you do this to me?” the 
steward asked, “after I had treated you with 
kindness?” The brothers looked from one to the 
other in amazement. ‘“You have stolen the silver 
drinking cup,” the steward accused them, “out 
of which my master drinks.” 

“Why do you talk to us in this manner?” 
they asked him angrily. “We have stolen noth- 
ing. We brought back the money we found in 
our sacks, and it was you who would not receive 
it. Is it likely that we would steal from your 
master his silver cup? Search us,” they de- 
manded, “and if one of us has the silver cup, 
let him die. The others you may sell as slaves.” 


They led their donkeys to the side of the 
road and each man put his sack of grain on the 
ground. They untied the sacks and there at the 
top was their money returned as it had been 
before. Then each brother from the oldest down 
to Benjamin, the youngest, asked the steward to 
look into his sack. When the steward looked 
into Benjamin’s sack, he put his hand inside and 
drew out the silver drinking cup. 

The brothers were beside themselves with 
anguish. How could this be? They were not 
thieves! They were honest men who had bought 
grain and were returning home to their families. 
But there was the silver cup found inside Ben- 
jamin’s sack. In sorrow they lifted the sacks 
from the ground and placed them once more 
on the donkeys. They must return with the 
steward. They must again face Joseph. 


OSEPH was still at his house and the 
brothers fell on their faces to the ground 
before him. Joseph asked, “What wicked thing 
is this that you have done? Did you not know 
that I would find you out?” 

Then Judah one of the older brothers asked, 
“What shall we say? In what manner can we 
clear ourselves? We are not guilty, lord. Neither 
is he in whose sack you found the cup. But all 
of us now must be slaves, we who are older and 
he who is the youngest.” They moaned together, 
“Surely God has found out our sin against our 
lost brother and is punishing us.” 

Joseph answered them, “None of you is 
guilty except the one who had the cup. Him I 
will keep. He shall be my servant. The rest of 
you may take up your sacks and go home.” He 
looked at them. “Peace be unto you and your 
father.” 

But the brothers lingered, some standing 
with bowed heads, others kneeling with faces 
to the ground. Joseph looked around him. He 
was ruler over all Egypt, his smallest wish was 
obeyed. He thought of his boyhood days at 
home in the tents of his father, of the sheep 
feeding in the pasture lands. He thought of the 
day when he had gone to (Please turn to page 29) 
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PLAYTIME 


By Anita Joan Wilson (5 years) 
Haviland, Kans. 
“Mary, oh, Mary, 
Come down by the sea, 
Hurry, oh, hurry, 
As quick as can be.” 


FAIRIES 


By Joanne Whiteneck (12 years) 
Warsaw, Ind. 


The man in the moon is shining 
over 

Fairies dancing midst the clover; 

Fairies dance among the trees— 

They have for chaperons the bees! 

They are dancing to the tune 

Of music ending all too soon; 

It seems as though to mortal eyes 

It lasts one moment, then it dies. 

Soon the dawn and morning 
come; 

Musicians now with fingers numb 

Will put away their drums and 
flutes 

And softly smooth their wrinkled 
suits. 

Then with a sleepy sigh scarce 
heard 

They leave the sylvan dell un- 
stirred. 


MY LITTLE HEN 
By Liela Jones (7 years) 
Perth, W. Australia 
I have a little hen 
As white as white can be, 


And she lays a most beautiful 
White egg for my tea. 
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A SURPRISE 


By Arlene Ferne Parks (11 years) 
Goddard, Kansas 


Donald and Terry were flying 
their kites. Don had a yellow one 
with a blue dragon on it. Terry’s 
was green with a white butterfly. 

Terry said, “I am going to make 
another kite. I 

“What is making my kite come 
down?” exclaimed Donald, inter- 
rupting his friend. 

Terry answered, “I don’t know, 
because the kite string is taut so 
that the wind can’t be making it 
come down.” 

“I guess——” began Donald, 
then he turned around. There was 
his Dachshund pup Cornie! 

Cornie had the ball of kite 
string in his mouth and was pull- 
ing the string through his mas- 
ter’s hand. 

“You're a good dog,” said Don- 
ald, patting the pup, “even if you 
did surprise me!” 


MY LIFE 


By Marian Lorena Armstrong 
(5 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
My life goes through my heart, 
My life goes through my heart: 
Can you believe it? 
It goes into a house, 
It goes into a tree, 
It goes into a bird, 
And it goes into me. 


MY BIRTHDAY 


By Jean Faucette (9 years) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


First are the cards, 

Then are the guests, 

Then a happy birthday song 
With cake and all the rest. 


Last of all, the people 
Say a good-by time. 

At the end of the day 

I’m seven, eight, or nine. 


TRANQUILLITY 


By Shirley Scheerer (13 years) 
Waite Park, Minn. 


Shining stars peep down 
Upon the world below; 
Tiny lanterns now 
Reveal the shining snow. 


The village lies in tranquil sleep, 
Disturbed by not a sound; 

Snowflakes fall from heav’n above 
To touch the gleaming ground. 


The laden trees are bending low— 
Are bowed to Mother Earth; 
The peace of night so soon dis- 
turbed 
By children’s joyful mirth. 


The stars are gone, 
The moon is gone, 
The sun has reappeared. 
The dawn has come, 
The light is here, 
And day once more is cheered. 
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A VISIT 


By Margaret Walker (41/4 years) 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


Down the steps and out the door, 
Over to Sally’s from two till four. 


SUGARPLUM 


By Kenneth Leins (10 years) 
Teaneck, N. J. 


Oh, the chocolate people in Sugar- 
plum Town 

Do nothing all day but dance 
around. 

They never work—for that is too 
hard— 

But play all day in the Candy 
Cane yard. 


In autumn the gumdrop. leaves 
fall down, 

And butterscotch nuts cover all 
the ground. 

Spun-sugar sweaters the chocolate 
folk wear 

To keep them warm in the frosted- 
ice air. 


In winter they slide down an ice- 
cream hill— 

What care they if they tumble or 
spill! 

For they land in a marshmallow 
drift, ’tis said, 

With never a scratch on hand or 
head! 


In summer they swim in a cream- 
soda lake 

And dive from a springboard of 
chocolate cake. 


Lifesaver guards stand round 
about; 
Their licorice eyes keep a sharp 

lookout. 


Oh, the chocolate people in Sugar- 
plum Town 

Have never a care or worry, 

"Tis only when earthling people 
come round 

That they disappear in a hurry! 


THE FALL OF THE 
METEOR 


By Stuart Thompson (12 years) 
Roswell, N. Mex. 


A meteor sailed through the sky; 

Upon earth it came to lie. 

The Seven Sisters watched its 
flight; 

From their high point they saw it 
light. 


The moon watched it too, 

For he had nothing else to do. 

He screwed his face up with a 
sigh, 

For the meteor was sure to die. 


The stars upon the Milky Way 

Looked down upon him where he 
lay. 

Even Big Dipper looked quite sad, 

For the fall of the meteor was too 


bad. 


A man found the meteor the next 
day 

In a corner of a cornfield where 
it lay. 

It was only a mass of metal, 

And it might be used to make a 
kettle. 


Editor's Note: Accept your editor's sin- 
cere thanks for all the many poems 
and stories you boys and girls wrote 
for our guild pages this month. If your 
work does not appear on these pages, 
try again. We consider every poem and 
story carefully and only wish it were 
possible to publish them all. Our judges 
consider many factors in selecting the 
best work for publication: originality 
of material, promptness in mailing, 
neatness of writing, and the age of 
the writer, as well as the length of the 
story or poem. All guild material must 
be strictly your own work, and it must 
be accompanied by a note from one 
of your parents or teachers stating that 
they know it to be original. Any child 
under fifteen years of age may submit 
his work, whether he subscribes for 
our magazine or not. 

To all teachers that have sent us the 
work of a group of their pupils we wish 
to extend our thanks also. We try if 
possible to use at least one contribu- 
tion from such a group, but of course 
all work is judged solely upon its in- 
dividual merits. Remember that sea- 
sonal poems and stories must reach us 
three months in advance of the date 
for which they are intended. 


BOOKS 


By Dixie Lou Vail (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Books are just like doors to me, 

That open worlds I'd like to see: 

To far away China, India too, 

To ancient Egypt, and far Peru. 

Books tell me of goblins, witches, 
and gnomes, 

Of tiny wee fairies and their 
homes. 

They tell me of kings and battles 
of Rome— 

Then Mother calls and I realize 
I’m home. 


WONDERFUL WYO- 
MING 


By Lois Jean Reed (13 years) 
Casper, Wyo. 


Oh, to be in Wyoming! 

To explore the rolling plain 

Uphill and downhill. Just to be 
there again! 

Where cool but soothing zephyrs 
blow, 

And sagebrush blue and grayish 
grows— 

Oh, to be in Wyoming and ex- 
plore the rolling plain! 


Oh, to be in Wyoming! 

Where the golden sunset glows; 

And sounding in the evening 
clear, 

The meadowlark’s singing then 
you hear— 

Ok. to be in Wyoming where the 
golden sunset glows! 


Oh, to be in Wyoming! 

When at last the twilight falls, 

When the mountains look so dark 
at night, 

And hark, the coyote calls!— 

Oh, to be in Wyoming when at 
last the twilight falls! 
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little pixy 
brothers went skip- 
ping and chuckling 
down a_ twisty 
brown pathway in 
the forest. The for- 
est trees were hold- 
ing hands above them so that the little pixies 
could hardly see the sun at all, but sometimes 
it managed to wink down at them through the 
spaces between the tree fingers. Every time the 
sun winked the little pixies winked too and 
clapped their hands. 

At last they stood still. Before them was a 
tall mushroom with a spider’s web leading up 
to the top of it. The three little pixies climbed 
the spider-web ladder, and there on top of the 
mushroom was the loveliest little house you ever 
saw! Its walls were made of leaves sewn to- 
gether with grass blades, and two fireflies were 
holding tiny red lamps at each side of the door- 
way. 

“7 hope the Dumpy Goblin is at home,” said 
the first pixy, who was dressed in blue from his 
head to his toes. 

“I hope the Dumpy Goblin didn’t forget,” 
chuckled the second pixy, who was dressed in 
red from his head to his toes. 


By Carmen Mills 
Illustrated by Dorothy gstatt 
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The third little 
pixy, who was 
dressed all in white, 
was so excited that 
he just rubbed his 
white nose on the 
end of his long 
curly foot and stood 
quietly grinning and listening. 

“Come in,” growled the voice of Dumpy 
Goblin. 

The little blue pixy took hold of the door- 
knob and skipped inside, with the red pixy and 
the white pixy close behind him. The Dumpy 
Goblin had been sitting on a large flat pebble, 
but he got up when he saw his little friends 
come in. 

“Well, well, well!” he exclaimed, rolling his 
two black eyes which stuck out on his face like 
buttons. “This is One-Wish Day, so you came 
here to get one wish each.” The little pixies 
curled their toes and clapped their hands. 

“Come closer to me and kneel down,” Dumpy 
Goblin commanded; and the little pixies knelt 
in a quiet, straight row. 

“Now a goblin spell I fix: 
Turn down seven and lay up six! 
Pixies all, red, white, and blue, 
Make one wish: it will come true!” 
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“Lookl One of you trod on this poor little flower.” 


UT THROUGH the door rushed the 
pixies before the goblin could blink his 
eyes. Down the woodland path they ran, 
squealing with glee. The birds were so fright- 
ened at the sound that they fluttered out of their 
nests, and the grasshoppers that had been sit- 
ting on the pathway jumped away as fast as 
their long legs could carry them. 


In the first space of sunshine the little blue 
pixy stopped. “I wish for five golden balls that 
will sparkle when I throw them in the sunlight!” 
he cried. 

“I wish for a silver belt to go all around my 
jacket,” cried the red pixy, stopping right be- 
hind him. 

There was a high, whistling sound in the 
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trees above them; then came a soft 
rustle in the leaves—and five 
golden balls, wrapped in a wide 
silver belt, fell with a thud at their 
feet! The little red pixy fastened 
his silver belt about his waist 
where it glistened like glass. The 
little blue pixy tossed his balls 
high into the air, and their sparkle 
dazzled his eyes. 

Suddenly it occurred to them 
both that the little white pixy was 
very quiet. “White pixy,” they 

cried, “make your wish and see 
what you can get.” There was no 
answer. Puzzled, the two pixies 
turned quite around. The little 
white pixy was not with them! 

“Where has he gone?” asked the 
red one. 

There was silence while they 
both rubbed their heads. Then the 
little blue pixy danced on one foot 
and pointed excitedly. 

They found the white pixy 
bending down in the path. 
“Look!” he exclaimed when he 
saw their long curly toes beside 
him. “One of you trod on this 
poor little flower. Its stem is all 
broken.” 

“Poor flower!’ agreed the red 
and blue pixies, bending to look at 
it. “But we can’t do anything now. 
There are hundreds of other pink 
flowers. Come along, white pixy, 
and make your wish.” But the lit- 
tle white pixy was not comforted. 

“I don’t want to play,” he mur- 
mured. “Poor little flower, I wish 
you could be well again.” 

With a sudden toss of its head, 
the little flower bounced straight 
up from the pixy’s hand, and there 
it stood as strong and shiny as any 
flower in the forest! 

“My wish!” cried the white pixy. 

“You wasted it on that flower!” 
cried the blue pixy. 


O ALL day long the little blue 
pixy played with his golden 
balls, and all day long the little 
red pixy strutted around in his 
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silver belt. The white pixy could 
only sit at the foot of a tree watch- 
ing their fun, but he smiled when- 
ever he thought of the flower. 
Nighttime had come over the 
forest. Every bird had cuddled 
down low into its nest, and all 
the little flowers had folded their 
petals tightly to shut the darkness 
out. In the hollow of a tree three 
playful pixies were sleeping; one 
was blue, one was white, and one 
was red. The white pixy’s nose be- 
gan to twitch. Faster and faster 
it twitched. At last it woke the 
white pixy up, and as he rolled 
his eyes around in the darkness he 
began to smell the sweetest per- 
fume the forest had ever made. It 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


was drifting in through the side 
of the tree. Where could it be 
coming from? Very carefully the 
little white pixy crept over the 
red and the blue pixies—and 
neither of them woke up. 

Outside the hollow morning 
was just beginning. 

“Look up, little pixy,” a soft 
voice said. He yawned and turned 
his face sideways, but quickly his 
eyes grew bright. A beautiful, 
pink-faced princess with curly 
golden hair and a silver robe stood 
there. 

“Do not be surprised,” she said 
sweetly. “I am a fairy princess. 
Yesterday I changed myself into 
a flower just for fun, but I was 
trodden on, and I should always 
have been a lame fairy after that 
if you hadn’t wished me well 
again. You shall be my prince.” 

The sound of voices had awak- 
ened the red and blue pixies, who 
looked outside just in time to hear 
the princess’s last words. 

“A princess!” cried the red pixy 
looking at the blue one. And they 
hurried to her side. 

“Oh, princess, make me your 
prince!” cried the blue pixy, bow- 
ing low. “I have five golden balls 
that you can play with all day 
long.” 

But the princess did not notice 
him. 

“Oh, princess, make me your 
prince!” cried the red pixy, bow- 
ing low. “I have a wide silver belt 
that will shine beneath your robe 
in the sunshine.” But the princess 
did not notice him. 

“Come, my pixy,” she said, smil- 
ing and taking the white pixy by 
the hand. “You shall be my fairy 
prince. Golden balls and silver 
belts may be had for the wishing, 
but kind hearts are the loveliest 
things of all.” She wrapped her 
silver cloak about the white pixy, 
and together they floated away on 
a wisp of morning mist to the 


kingdom of fairyland. 
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HE CHEERFULNESS ELF dipped his plump legs into the swim- 
T ming pool, being very careful not to splash water on his wings. 


“Words of kindness, words of joy, 
Smiles, and cheery schemes 
Make August days seem fresh and cool 
As leaping mountain streams.” 


“Whew!” the elf said, wiping tiny beads of perspiration from his 
brow. “In spite of my poem, I’m hot!” 

“That’s what you get for letting yourself get so fat this last month,” 
I teased him. 

“It was nibbling on those mushrooms that did it,” the Cheerfulness 
Elf grinned. “There is something so inviting about a nice, juicy mush- 
room with fresh dew sauce on it that I can’t resist one. But I don’t mind. 
I love to feel warm anyway!” 

“TI like that rhyme you made just now,” said I. “I’ve often thought 
that it isn’t so much the weather that makes us fussy about the heat, as 
it is the state of mind we get into about it.” 

“I know a grand recipe for spending a comfortable summer then,” 
the Cheerfulness Elf cried. “Here it is: ‘I will speak only true, kind, pure, 
loving, and cheerful words. I will speak good words and think good 
thoughts, because I believe that my thoughts and words make me and 
other persons happy or unhappy.’ How’s that?” 

“You can’t fool me!” I laughed at him. “That’s part of the Booster 
pledge.” 

“It works though!” cried the Cheerfulness Elf. 


If you should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just 
write a letter to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she 
will send you an application blank. The purpose of the Booster Club is 
to speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. 

Boosters who wish prayers for help with their problems may write 
to the secretary and she will see that their requests are called to the atten- 
tion of Silent Unity, the prayer group here at Unity School of Christianity. 


Mary and her family have just 
returned from a long summer va- 


many beautiful things on earth that I 
can never seem to find time to write 


cation trip. It isn’t hard to imag- 
ine the wonderful things they saw 
and did. 


Dear Secretary: God has put so 


letters for looking at them. 

We have just returned from our 
summer vacation. We started on our 
trip by going to California to bring 
Grandmother back with us. Then we 


went to Indiana to see our relatives 
there. When we came back home we 
brought Grandma and my cousin 
Norma. The scenery was so beautiful 
and so strange and the weather was 
so hot that no one felt like writing. 

Sometimes I wonder whether or not 
I am keeping the pledge. Sometimes 
I don’t mind Mother and I'm not very 
nice to children, but I know God will 
help me to do better. 

I like to write letters to you be- 
cause you seem like a fairy godmother. 
You are helpful, kind, generous, and 
loving. I love you very much.—Mary 
V. Stoddard. 


Max has many pets, and we 
feel sure they love him very much. 
We know that he is a good mas- 
ter to them too, because he is a 
good Booster. 

Dear Secretary: It has been quite a 
while since I wrote to you, but I am 
trying hard to keep the pledge. 

I will tell you something about my 
pets. I have a cat that came to our 
place and seemed to want us to keep 
it, so we did. I call it Ned. We once 
had a Persian cat that we called 
Major. I have a little white dog that 
a man gave me, and I call him 
Snooky. I have a little sleigh that he 
likes to pull. 

I say The Prayer of Faith every 
night before I go to bed. It helps me 
to sleep well_—Max L. Holt. 


It takes courage to admit a 
fault, and Billy has proved that 
he is courageous. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am glad I have 
joined the Booster Club, for it is help- 
ing me to watch my words. Once 
when my father was building a hog 
house, I dropped the saw and the 
handle was broken. I was just about 
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to say I didn’t drop it, when I 
thought of the Booster Club, and I 
said I did it—Billy H. Allen. 


We like the lovely description 
in Sharon’s letter. All beauty 
comes from God. He speaks to us 
in the beauty of clouds as well as 
in the brightness of sunshine. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been keep- 
ing the pledge much better than I 
expected. I want to tell you about an 
interesting view I saw. There was a 
bank of clouds right over the hill 
where the sun was setting. When the 
sun got close to them the clouds 
changed into a beautiful gold color. 
Here and there a black cloud broke 
out of the sunlight and drifted under- 
neath. I imagined that the cloud was 
a beautiful garden, the black clouds 
trees, and a light streak of yellow 
near by a small river running through 
the garden. I thought as I stood there 
how God looks down upon the earth 
and lends a helping hand everywhere. 
I must say good-by until another 
time.—Sharon Rhodes. 


How we wish we could respond 
to Elinor Mae’s invitation! A 
beach party with all the Boosters 
there would be a grand party in- 


deed. We might have to use the 
whole thirty miles of beach for 
our games! 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very sorry I 
didn’t write sooner. I was at my 
grandmother's for a week, on her 
ranch. I had an awfully nice vacation. 


My cousin came to stay two weeks 
with us. We all went to the beach 
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THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“I’m happy in the springtime, 
I’m happy in the fall, 
I’m happy too when winter’s here, 
But summer’s best of all!” 


Sunday and went swimming. I found 
three little crabs. I wish all of the 
Boosters could come and have a big 
party on the sand. The beach is thirty 
miles long. 

Thank you for the nice letter. I say 
my prayers every night and morning, 
and I am trying to be a good Booster. 
—Elinor Mae Flork. 


It is easy to say that we will 
not be selfish, but when we are 
faced with a situation that de- 
mands a sacrifice it is not always 
easy to be unselfish. Joan tells us 
how a Booster meets this test. 

Dear Boosters: 1 have done pretty 
well with my pledge this month, but 
I will try to do better next month. 
One day some one called me up on 
the phone and asked if I could go to 
a party. I asked Mother if I could go, 
thinking she would surely let me, but 
she said, “Well, dear, I’m afraid I 
could not take you, because I have 
already said I would go to a tea that 
day.” For a moment all kinds of self- 
ish thoughts came into my head, but 
I kept them back and said The 
Prayer of Faith and thought of all 
the other things my mother had done 
for me. Then I said, “All right, Moth- 
er, I didn’t want to go anyway.” I 
am glad I am a Booster.—Joan Darby. 


~ 


Just think! Next month is 
September. Happy school days 
will be here again! How the days 
fly by! Before we know it we shall 
be trimming Christmas trees. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN PALS 


Edith Ferguson (11 years), 307 7th 
St., Wellsville, Ohio; Alice Louise 
Gilliland (13), Alpine,  Calif.; 
Eleanor Hulce (10), 216 Fremont 
St., Whitewater, Wis.; Helen Burich 
(14), Deerbrook, Wis.; Jean H. 
King (15), 342 University Ave., 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada; Jane 
Schuerman, Cornville, Ariz.; Anne 
Stutzman (9), E. Main St., Lan- 
caster, N. Y.; Cleta Stone (10), Rte. 
1, Galena, Kans.; Ada Mae Emerson, 
Pittsfield, N. H.; Johanna Pickard 
(12), Box 37, Hardin, Mont.; Natine 
Montgomery, Cornville, Ariz.; Clarice 
Rulla (11), Bridgeport, Nebr.; 
Dorothy Mudd (12), Box 572, Al- 
bany, Tex.; Doris Mudd, Box 572, 
Albany, Tex.; Paddy Irene Hughes, 
116 N. Van Ness Ave., Fresno, Calif.; 
Charlotte Naeher, 505 Cedar Ave., 
Scranton, Pa.; Nancy Ward (13), 8 
E. 4th St., Lexington, N. C.; Louise 
Green (14), 306 N. Salem St., Lex- 
ington, N. C.; Jacquelyn Miller (13), 
Box 247, Lexington, N. C.; Richard 
Riley (11), 2915 1st Ave. N., Great 
Falls, Mont.; Jean Groose (8), Ray- 
mond Lange (10), Fred Miller (10), 
all of Rte. 1, Oakfield, Wis.; Lawrence 
Wiese (10), Joyce Lowne (9), both 
of Rte. 1, Rosendale, Wis.; Dale 
Briggs (9), Darlene Snyder (9), both 
of Rte. 2, Fond du Lac, Wis.; June 
Hale, Box 93, Albany, Tex.; Bartis M. 
Kent (12), Rte. 5, Kaufman, Tex.; 
Mary Jane Le Sauteur (11), 241 Gir- 
ouard Blvd., St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada; Bette Ann Bowman (10), 
Box 196, Economy, Ind.; Helen Mat- 
thams (13), 262 Lansdowne Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Carol War- 
wick (10), 415 Main St., Jean Ran- 
dall (12), 329 Church St., both of 
Tekonsha, Mich. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our corre- 
spondence column has been growing 
by leaps and bounds, until it has 
now become impossible for us to 
print all the names received each 
month. From now on we shall print 
only the first twenty-five names re- 
ceived each month. If your name is 
not published and you want a 
pen pal, choose any name you wish 
from the list and write the first let- 
ter yourself. 

By being the one to write first, 
you will not only have your pen pal 
sooner, but you will help the secre- 
tary save space for more letters. 
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Spool Toy 


By Laurence Fuller 


T HIS gay little wooden doll is 
easily made of empty spools 
with buttons for hands and feet 
and a buttonmold for the top of 
the head. 

The doll may be made large or 
small, just make sure that you 
have plenty of spools of various 
sizes. The largest spool is used 
for the body, the next size for the 
head, while the smallest ones form 
the legs and arms. Light-colored 
buttons with large openings are 
used for hands. Big, black buttons 
make good feet and enable the 
doll to stand alone. A flat wooden 
bead or a small spool makes the 
neck. 

The doll is put together by 
stringing the spools on two bright- 
ly colored cords—one cord for the 
hands and arms, and one for the 
rest of the doll. 

First dip the spools in a boiling 
dye bath. They may all be dyed 
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the same color or contrasting 
colors, just as you like. If you 
choose to color your doll all one 
shade, it may be placed in the dye 
bath after it has been strung. Paint 
or enamel in some pleasing color 
combination also makes a good 
finish. 

When the spools are thoroughly 
dry, take a pencil and on the top 
spool draw in a face like the one 
shown in the drawing. If your 
first attempt does not please you, 


_ erase and try again. Outline the 


eyes and the nose with black paint 
or crayolas. Add a red mouth and, 
if you have used paint, allow the 
face to dry thoroughly. 

Run a cord down through the 
largest spool. Then on this cord 
string the spools forming one leg 
and the button foot (figure 1). 
Thread the cord up through the 
leg again, and tie a knot in the 
cord just below the large spool. 


String the other leg in the same 
way. 

Thread the end of the cord up 
through the large spool, then take 
the double string and thread it 
through the spools that are the 
neck and head. Do not tighten the 
cord at once. String the arms and 
hands on another length of cord. 
Then tie the two parts together 
at the top of the largest spool, 
drawing the legs and arms taut 
as you tie them together. Pull the 
cords tight through the head spool 
and tie a double knot as close as 
possible to the buttonmold. 

Leave a length of cord for a 
handle. Tie a double knot, slip on 
a large wooden bead and knot 
securely. 

This doll makes a good play- 
mate when swimming or playing 
in the wading pool. Water will 
not spoil it and it will float. 


Lion Tamer 
(Continued from page 7) 


He hesitated. Then he ran back 
toward home. He looked in 
through the back window. The 
lion seemed to be asleep on the 
kitchen floor. He was not dead— 
Jimmy could hear him snoring. 

“But I'd better open the door— 
and—turn off the gas.” It took all 
the courage Jimmy possessed to 
tiptoe round the lion—just as far 
from him as he could get—and 
turn off the hissing gas jet. The 
lion only went on snoring. Jimmy 
held his breath as he climbed up 
and rescued the insensible kitten 
from the top of the cupboard. 
Then he hurried outdoors very 
fast. The kitchen smelled of gas. 

In the fresh air on the porch the 
kitten began to revive. Jimmy 
glanced at the open back door. He 
decided the lion had enough fresh 
air now. He closed the door soft- 
ly, shutting the lion in once more. 

“Now I must hurry and ask the 
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circus people if they own the 

lion,” Jimmy thought. AY 
But just then there was a shout 3 

from the walk. George and John 


came tearing into sight. 
“Oh, Jim, you should have been 
there! The most exciting thing 


happened!” George panted. “One THE SAND PILE 
of the elephants pushed too hard Music by Joan Clifford (6 years) 
and a lion cage fell over and Wichita, Kans. 
broke open—and the lion es- 
“Everybody ran away,” John = 
added in a voice shrill with excite- 
ment. “The lion ran too. 1 think Lit - tle boy, come and play in our sand pile. 
“You'd have been scared to 
death if you'd been there, Jim,” + 
George said. 
immy was quite calm. “Go look 
have in the kitchen!” — 
George and John did look. For Don’t go a - way, stay with us for a while. 


a minute they could say nothing. 
George opened the kitchen door 
—then shut it again hastily. 

“I was just going down to the 


| 


circus grounds to ask the people THE SECOND ROSE VALSE 
if they'd lost a lion,” Jimmy said. By Alexander Horak (7 years) 
“You can go with me, if you like.” Sue Beentien Cae 


The rest of the day was like a 
dream—a grand one. Jimmy rode 
on the seat with the driver when 
the circus people drove out to get 
their lion. They were glad to have 
the beast back. He was a trick 
lion and nice and gentle, his 
trainer said. He was the lion that 
held his mouth open for the lady 
to put her head in. But just the = 
same Jimmy was glad when the ae 
lion was back in his cage. 

What he did say was: “Oh, 
thanks a lot!” when the lion tamer 
handed him three passes to the 
big show. He and George and - 
John could see the whole circus 
in the big tent that afternoon. 
Mrs. Griggs said she would be 
glad to take care of Baby Sally 
while they were gone. 

“Tl enjoy seeing how a real lion 
tamer handles that lion,” Jimmy 
said to his brothers. 
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Bike 


Poem and illustration 
By Ruth Vette (12 years) 
Flint, Mich. 


O YOU think a father is always right? 
Well, let me tell you about my bike. 
When I got it first my father said, 
“Ride on the walk, and look straight ahead.” 


I obeyed him, and so you see 

He couldn't find any fault with me. 

But Sunday morning the tires needed air, 
So Father thought that this he’d repair. 


He got on my bike and pulled away, 
But now I'm very sorry to say, 

Father didn’t stay upon the walk 

And forgot all about our safety talk. 


He rode right out into the street, 

And his eyes straight ahead forgot to keep. 
Suddenly there was a crash, 

Father was heard loudly to gasp. 


“There, now I've done it, but it wasn’t my fault: 
Cars shouldn't on the highways halt.” 

The forks were sprung, the wheels wouldn't go: 
Father hung his head and home did go. 


To me he said, “Honey, your bike, it broke,” 
And he stuttered and stammered as he spoke. 
“But let me tell you it wasn't my fault; 

I was just riding along deep in thought. 


I'll fix it up, but let me tell you 

If it's broken again, then I'll be through. 
Bikes were made to ride on the walk— 
And don’t you give me any back talk.” 


Let this be a lesson to obey, 

Always do what your parents say. 
We know their advice is always good 
Even if they don’t follow it as they should. 


NS 
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‘© TIVE dozen ears of corn and five baskets 

of tomatoes? All right. Do you need any- 
thing else? . . . How about the peppers? .. . 
O. K., we'll bring a bunch up.” Kegs penciled 
a note on the pad before him and laid down 
the earphones. 

“Here’s the order, fellows,” he said. ““Who’s 
next phone operator?” 

“David is,” announced Cousin Bob, reading 
a slip of paper tacked on the wall of the Roost. 
David sat down in the chair and the rest of the 
gang started out of the Roost toward the gar- 
den. 

The Spartan Company, Ltd., had added a 
modern convenience to their fruit and vegetable 
business. A telephone line now connected the 
stand on the big road with the Roost, and orders 
for additional supplies for the stand were car- 
ried over the wires instead of by a member of 
the gang. 

“You sure had a good idea when you thought 
of that phone line, Bob,” said Red. “Where did 
you learn how to make it?” 

“I read the directions in a magazine one 
time,” Cousin Bob replied. “Then when we 
found those old earphones up in the barn loft 
the other day I just happened to think of it 
and figured that we could use a telephone.” 

“It certainly helps,” said Andy. “Whoever is 
at the stand can let us know what they need and 
that way not so much goes to waste.” 

“That’s right,” Kegs agreed. “They can start 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Emergency Call 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


out with a few vegetables of each kind and then 
when their supply gets low they can order 
more.” 

The cart was soon loaded with the tomatoes 
and peppers and Andy was almost ready to start 
Surprise, the burro, out the gate when David 
called from the door of the Roost. 

“Coralee wants you to bring a jug of water,” 
he said. 

Cousin Bob quickly filled the big burlap- 
covered stone jug with cold well water and 
after wetting the sacking thoroughly placed the 
jug in the cart. 

“Tl go as far as Doc Peters’s with you,” he 
said to Andy, “and help you gather the corn.” 
“Thanks.” Andy was pleased. 

The Spartans had planted corn on shares 
with Doc Peters. Doc furnished the seed and the 
land, and the Spartans cultivated the corn and 
sold it. The profits were split equally. 


S ANDY and Cousin Bob started up the 

lane with Bige trotting along behind 

them, Kegs and Red went back into the Roost 
to finish their checker game. 

“Ask Coralee how business is,” Red sug- 
gested. David closed a switch and a small light 
blinked on. 

“Hello, Coralee,” said David. “How are 
things going? . . . That’s good. Andy will be 
there as soon as he and Cousin Bob get the corn 
gathered. So long.” He laid down the earphones 
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and pulled the switch. The light went out. 

“The cleverest part of that system was using 
a barbwire fence for the wires,” laughed Red. 
“I never would have thought of that, and when 
Cousin Bob suggested it I didn’t think it would 
work.” 

“I wonder how fast it’s going to wear out bat- 
teries though,” suggested David. 

“Oh, they ought to last quite a while,” ven- 
tured Red. 

“Well, no matter what it costs us in batteries, 
we'll save more than that amount in vegetables,” 
said Kegs, “to say nothing of saving all the 
trouble of running back and forth.” 

“I think I'll go get a drink.” Red got up from 
the table. 

“I’m a bit thirsty too,” said 


Kegs. 
“Don’t drink the well dry,” > ail 
/ 
“See the smoke coming from ey My 
that bus? I think it’s on | FS" 


firel”’ 


David laughed as he too got up. “I can use a 
drink myself.” 
The crystal-clear water gushed refreshingly 
out of the pump. 
“Just looking at it cools me off.” Kegs held 
the dipper under the spout. 
“Yes,” agreed David, “but not nearly.so much 
as letting it trickle down your throat.” 
“Or down your neck,” laughed Red as he 
splashed a handful on David. 
“Do it some more,” grinned David. “It feels 
swell.” 
“Let’s go swimming this afternoon,” sug- 
gested Red. 
Kegs suddenly dropped the dipper from his 
lips. 
Look over on the high- 
way!” he cried. “See the 


i smoke coming from that 


bus? I think it’s on fire!” 
Far up the big road a 
huge California-bound 
bus was roaring toward 
them with smoke billow- 
ing out from beneath. 
“It’s on fire!” David 


exclaimed excitedly. 
| “That’s not just exhaust 
FA smoke.” 


“And they don’t know 

it!” 
“The gas tank is liable to explode 
if they don’t put it out,” shouted 
David. “We've got to stop them!” 


“But how?” asked Kegs. “They'll 
be past the lane long before we can 
get to the road.” 

“The telephone!” shouted David 
as he turned and dashed for the 
Roost. Inside, he slammed the switch 
in and grabbed up the earphones. 


“Coralee!” he shouted. ‘Hello! 
hello!” The tiny signal light gleamed 
but no one answered. Agonizing 
seconds dragged by. 


“Hello! hello!’ screamed David. 
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“Oh, won't they ever answer?” 

“Maybe something is wrong with 
the phone,” suggested Red. 

“No,” said David. “They have 
some customers. I can hear them 
talking.” 

Kegs ran into the Roost. “The 
bus has already gone past the 
lane,” he shouted. ‘Fire is com- 
ing out from underneath it.” 

Finally Coralee answered. 

“Stop the bus!” shouted David. 
“It’s on fire!” 


ACK AT the vegetable stand, 
two startled customers 
watched amazed as the red-haired 
girl dropped the earphones and 
shouted, “Chink! Help me stop 
the bus. It’s on fire!” 

As she darted out of the stand, 
Coralee saw the big transconti- 
nental bus top the rise only a hun- 
dred yards away. Chink followed 
as she dashed out into the middle 
of the highway and the two 
started motioning frantically for 
the bus to stop. 

The driver blew furiously on 
his horn and was almost on them 
before he finally slammed on his 
brakes and lurched the heavy bus 
to the shoulder of the road. Cor- 
alee and Chink leaped to one side 
barely in time to escape being 
struck. 

Hardly had the bus bumped to 
a stop when the door was 
wrenched open and the driver 
jumped to the ground. 

“What's the big idea?” he de- 
manded. 

“You're on fire!” Coralee 
shouted, pointing to the smoke 
coming from the back. 

The driver leaped back into the 
bus and grabbed a fire extin- 
guisher. In a moment the flames 
were smothered and a crowd of 
passengers stood staring at the 
few small wisps of steam and 
smoke that still trickled out from 
beneath the bus. 

“You kids prevented a nasty ex- 
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plosion that time,” the driver said 
turning to Coralee and Chink. “In 
another minute or two that gaso- 
line tank would have become over- 
heated and then—blooey! And I 
was all ready to bawl you out for 
nearly getting run over. I'm 
sorry.” 

“That’s all right,” smiled Cor- 
alee. “How were you to know 
you were on fire? We're glad we 
got the message in time. Say, that 
reminds me——” She dashed back 
into the stand and snatched up the 
earphones. 

“Hello, David. The fire is out,” 
she shouted happily. 

“Hooray!’” came the answer, so 
loud that the curious group 
around the stand could hear it 
plainly. Coralee explained to them 
that the boys at the Roost had 
seen the fire and called her on 
their telephone. 

“It looks to me,” smiled one of 
the passengers as he read the sign 
on the stand, “that the ‘Spartan 
Company, Ltd.,’ is not only brave 
but smart.” 

The driver soon announced that 
he had fixed the leak in the gas- 
oline line that had caused the 
fire, the passengers thanked Cor- 
alee and Chink and climbed back 
into the bus and sped off on their 
way once more. 

Several days later the Spartan 
Company, Ltd., received a very 
nice letter of thanks from the 
president of the bus line, and with 
the letter was a check for twenty- 
five dollars “‘to keep up repairs on 
the phone” the letter stated. 

“And to think,’ David said, “I 
was wondering if it wouldn’t cost 
more for batteries than the tele- 
phone line was worth!” 


Table Blessing 


By love divine we daily live, 
For daily bread our thanks we 
give. 
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Joseph 
the Brother 


(Continued from page 15) 


take the message to the brothers, 
how cruel they had been! how 
wicked when they sold him to 
strangers for a few pieces of silver. 

He looked at them now. Had 
they changed? Had they grown 
into good men? Did they have 
love in their hearts for one an- 
other? Would they return now in 
safety to their father and leave 
Benjamin a slave in a strange 
land? Could they go again to face 
their father and tell him that evil 
had come to his favorite son? 

“Why do you not go?” he asked 
them. “I have said I will keep only 
him who had the cup. The rest of 
you are free.” 

Then Judah came forward. 
“My lord, let me speak a word, I 
pray you. This one whom you ac- 
cuse is my father’s youngest son. 
His heart is bound up in the lad. 
Surely I cannot return to my father 
without him. One brother is lost, 
and now to lose this one—my fa- 
ther would go down in sorrow to 
the grave.” 


Joseph was very still while 
Judah talked. He said no word, 
but his eyes went from one to the 
other of the brothers who stood 
grouped together before him. 

Judah fell to his knees, his face 
to the ground at Joseph’s feet. 
“Let me stay as a slave, my lord, 
in the place of the lad. Let him 
go home with the brothers. Let 
him go home to our aged father. 
I will remain here and serve in 
his stead.” 

Joseph’s heart sang with joy. 
He was happy. He knew now that 
which he had longed to know. 
His brothers were no longer cruel 
and selfish. One of them was will- 
ing to suffer that another might 
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By Constance D. Downing (14 years) 
Antigua, B. W. I. 
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Across 


What sometimes 
sinks to the bottom 
of a liquid 
Member of parlia- 
ment (abbr.) 
Royal Field Artil- 
lery (abbr.) 


10. Mistake 
12. Body of water 
13. Not old 


. Eleven 


Vessel for bathing 
(Roman 
numeral ) 


. Myself 

. Not night 

. Not fat 

. Genuine 

. The organ of hear- 


ing 


. Automobile Asso- 


ciation (abbr.) 


. Pertaining to me 


30. 


34. 


Growing onto 
something else 
(the first three let- 
ters are a d n) 
Companion of 
honor (abbr.) 

Sea 

Monkey 

To take from 
hooks or hinges 


Down 


Opposite of save 
To cause to move 
Supposing that 

To crush 

Tidy 

An American prest- 
dent (initials) 


. Missouri (abbr.) 


Very likely 


. Tile again 
. Speak 


A meadow (poet- 
ic) 

To merit or de- 
serve by labor 

A metal 


. Acattle farm 

. Exist 

. A tree 

. A period of time 
. Acard marked 


with a single spot 
A drink 


. Indefinite article 


New Guinea (ab- 
br.) 


be spared. 

Joseph sent the Egyptian ser- 
vants from the room. He could 
keep his secret no longer. ‘Come 
near to me,” he told the brothers. 
“I have something to say.” 

They came close, wonderingly. 
“I am Joseph, your brother, whom 
ye sold into Egypt,” he told them. 
“Is my father really alive?” The 
brothers trembled with fear as 
they heard these words spoken in 
their own language. Was it pos- 
sible that this man of rank could 
be their lost brother? But Joseph 
had his arms around Benjamin, 
and kissed him affectionately. He 
wept aloud, but his tears were of 
joy. He then kissed all the 


brothers to show that he had only 
love for them in his heart. 

“Be not troubled for what is 
past,” he told them. “God has 
been good to me. God has made it 
possible for me to save your lives 
and the life of my father. Hasten 
and bring him to me, and your 
families.” 

Joseph did more than forgive 
his brothers; he gave proof of his 
forgiveness. He sent them home 
with wagons, rich gifts, and plenty 
of food. He set aside in Egypt a 
portion of rich pasture land for 
their return, enough for the fa- 
ther’s and the brothers’ families, 
that they might live under his 
care. 
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NCE UPON a time there was a 
boy named Billy, who had 
gone to school for two weeks. One 
day Billy was going to school when 
he saw a baby chipmunk. Billy picked 
up the chipmunk and put it in his 
hand. He carefully held it and walked 
to school. He asked the teacher for a 
box to put the baby chipmunk in. The 
teacher got a box and Billy put the 
chipmunk in it. Then Billy walked 
over to his desk taking the box with 
him. He put the chipmunk and the 
box in his desk. Then he sat down and 
studied. After he studied, he added 
numbers and did “take-aways” too. 
When he finished, he put on his out- 
door clothes and went out to play with 
the other children in the school. He 
had fun playing tag and hide and go 
seek. 

When school was over he got the 
chipmunk and took it home and 
showed his mother what he had 
found. Then he tamed it for one week 
and named it “Little Cheepy.” He told 
Little Cheepy he was going to make 
a wooden box for his house. So Billy 
made a wooden house for Little 
Cheepy and put steps in it, and dirt 
in it and he put steps outside too so 
Little Cheepy could get up and go 
down without jumping or falling. 

Every day Billy would put nuts in 
the box. One day—it was a Saturday 
—Billy’s father was home. At three 
o'clock Billy put something else in 
Little Cheepy’s house. Guess what he 
put in it! He put in a little long square 
tube that reached from the top of the 
box down to the dirt, and every morn- 
ing before Billy went to school he 
would fill it up to the top with nuts. 
Then every time Little Cheepy would 
take away a nut, another nut would 
fall down in place of the nut that 
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By Larry Trube (6 years) 
(My father wrote this story down as I told it) 
New York City 


CHIPMUNK 


Little Cheepy had taken away. 

One day Little Cheepy made a hole in the 
dirt over in a corner, right across from the place 
where he always got nuts. Billy thought that 
Little Cheepy went in there to eat, but Little 
Cheepy fooled Billy. Little Cheepy made a tun- 
nel under the dirt so that he could have lots of 
fun running round making different tunnels, all 
the time for fun. And he made tunnels to store 
nuts in up above the tunnels that he had fun in. 
Billy did not try to find out what Little Cheepy 
was doing, because he did not want to disturb 
Little Cheepy. He liked Little Cheepy so much 
that he never disturbed him. 


OW ONE day Billy and Little Cheepy 
went for a walk. They took plenty of 

nuts along for Little Cheepy. You know they 
went for a picnic. Billy had lots of sandwiches 
for himself, and Little Cheepy had lots of nuts. 
They walked into a woods and had their lunch, 
and white rabbits and gray squirrels and other 
chipmunks came to dinner with Billy and Little 
Cheepy. Billy had lettuce sandwiches, and he 
gave the white rabbits some of the 
lettuce and gave the chipmunks 
and squirrels some nuts. He intro- 


A 
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shall have to go home and ask our mothers if 
we may go to your house.” Billy said all right; 
he would wait until they came back. About five 
minutes later a chipmunk came back; six min- 
utes later a squirrel came back; seven minutes 
later a rabbit came back. They all waited until 
the rabbit came back and then they all said, “‘O. 
K., we can go to your house.” So away they ran. 
They ran to Billy’s house, and they all had lots 
of fun. Later they all went home. 


NE DAY Billy said, “Come, Little 
Cheepy, we shall play.” So Billy got a 
little blanket and wrapped Little Cheepy in it. 
Then they went outside. Billy got his wagon. 
He put Little Cheepy in it and pulled Little 
Cheepy around and around. Little Cheepy put 
his little front paws on the side of the wagon 
and looked over the edge. Billy saw him look- 
ing over the side of the wagon. All of a sudden 
Mother rang the bell twelve times for dinner. 
Billy and Little Cheepy came running to dinner. 
Billy got some nuts in a dish for Little Cheepy 
to eat. He looked so cute on the dining room 
table that Billy almost laughed out 

loud—but he didn’t. 


Billy had onions and a sand- 


duced Little Cheepy to the white STORY wich and grated carrot and milk 
tabbits, the other chipmunks, and ys ated by Genevieve F. for dinner. After dinner Billy’s 
the squirrels. Samsel mother and Little Cheepy and 


When dinner was over, Billy 
asked the squirrels, the chipmunks, and the rab- 
bits to come home to his house. He told the 
tabbits he had a vegetable garden with carrots 
and lettuce and cabbage. He told the squirrels 
and chipmunks that he had plenty of nuts for 
them. When Billy started to go home, one rab- 
bit, one chipmunk, and one squirrel said, “We 


Billy went for a walk. Billy filled 
his pockets with nuts for Little Cheepy and for 
himself. He brought a nutcracker along too. 
Soon they found a great big oak tree. It made 
plenty of shade. So they sat down for something 
to eat, for now they were getting a little hungry 
after walking. At sunset they went home. 

Billy went to bed at seven o’clock because he 
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was seven years old. Little Cheepy 
went to bed at half-past five. Billy 
had made a bed for Little Cheepy 
with a pillow in it and a mattress 
and sheets. Little Cheepy was 
asleep at half-past six. When it 
was seven o'clock Billy asked his 
mother if Little Cheepy could 
sleep right next to his bed. His 
mother said yes. Then Billy took 
Little Cheepy’s bed upstairs to his 
room. 

When Billy woke up in the 
morning Little Cheepy was not by 
his bed. So Billy got up to go 
down for his breakfast. He found 
Little Cheepy eating nuts and 
cream on the dining room table. 
Billy got dressed after he finished 
eating. Then he said good-by to 
Little Cheepy and went to school. 
When he came home from school 
he found Little Cheepy waiting 
for him on top of the mailbox. 

Little Cheepy said to Billy, 
“Billy, I would like to go to see 
the other chipmunks and live with 
them, and I will come to see you 
twice a week and on Sunday.” So 
Billy let Little Cheepy go to live 
with the other chipmunks. 

Sunday Little Cheepy came to 
see Billy. He hopped right on 
Billy's shoulder, and from Billy’s 
shoulder he jumped to Billy’s fa- 
ther’s shoulder and shook hands 
with Billy’s father. He said to 
Billy’s father, “I come to see Billy 
every Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday.” Then he hopped down 
on the floor and went to Billy. He 
said to Billy, “I like to play with 
the other chipmunks and I like 
to play with you too.” 

And they lived happily ever 
after—so my story ends. 


Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle: 
THE YOUNG MouseE’s ADVENTURE 


Do not trust alone to outward ap- 
pearances. 
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Lemon Meringue Pie 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


— one is fond of pie, grownups and children alike. In a recent 
magazine article telling about Shirley Temple’s recipes, Mrs. Tem- 
ple included a recipe for lemon pie that is quite similar to the one given 
here. Our pie shell however is different. It is prepared for the filling with- 
out ever being inside the oven, making a dessert especially easy to pre- 
pare on hot summer days. 


Lemon Meringue Pie 


1 cupful sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
1 tablespoonful flour 

teaspoonful salt 


114 cupfuls boiling water 
1 tablespoonful butter 

2 egg yolks 

1 lemon, juice and rind 


@ 1. Collect all necessary ingredients and utensils. You will need 
vanilla wafers, sugar, cornstarch, flour, salt, butter, egg, and lemon; also 
measuring spoons and cup, double boiler, egg beater, lemon grater, and 
lemon squeezer. 

@ 2. Grease a pie tin and line it with small lemon or vanilla wafers, 
breaking some and fitting the pieces into the spaces between the whole 
wafers. Arrange a border of wafers around the edge of the pan. 

e@ 3. Thoroughly mix the cornstarch, flour, salt, and sugar. Use just 
enough cold water to make a smooth paste. Then add to the boiling 
water, stirring constantly. 

@ 4. Cook in double boiler about 15 minutes, or until thick. 

@ 5. Beat 2 egg yolks and 1 tablespoonful butter slightly. Stir into 
thickened mixture. 

@ 6. Squeeze juice from 1 lemon. Grate the rind and add to ingre- 
dients in double boiler. Cool slightly. 


@ 7. Pour into wafer-lined pan and chill in refrigerator. 


@ 8. When ready to serve, cover with meringue made by beating 2 
egg whites until fluffy. Add 4 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar and 14 
teaspoonful baking powder and beat until stiff. Slip under broiler flame 
and brown. 


Pie is always a welcome treat at any meal. The prepared packages 
of pudding may be used if you do not wish to make your own filling. 
They come in almost every flavor. If you prefer, you may top the pie 
with whipped cream, doing away with the heating of the oven. 
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A PICTURE TO COLOR 


“Cackle, cackle, Madam Goose, “Truly have I, little fellow, 
Have you any feathers loose?” Half enough to fill a pillow.” 


(\ 


MENUS FOR SUMMER DAYS 
Tell Mother about the cookbook called “Meatless Meals.” It will 
teach her new ways of serving fruits and vegetables, which are 
so necessary in the summer diet. This book contains more than 
three hundred tested recipes for vegetarian cook- 
ery, besides many pages of valuable information 
about the preparation of foods and their mineral 
content. It brings menu suggestions. It is in large 
type and is bound in linen. .......... Price $1 
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IT HAPPENED 
ONE DAY 


The Four-Leafed Clover is a 
story that covers one day in the 
life of Peter, the peddler boy. 


PART 1 
A false story started by Nagal, 
the mischief-maker, brings dis- 
grace upon Peter, who makes his 
living by selling pots and pans 
in the village of Arden. 


PART 2 
With a heavy heart Peter leaves 
the village where folks have be- 
gun slamming doors in his face. 
Soon he meets with a surprising 
adventure that changes his life. 


PART 3 


Peter's name is cleared. He is 
restored to favor with the vil- 
lage folks. Then he goes away 
to a new home and happiness. 

What is all this that happened to 
Peter in a day's time? Send for 
The Four-Leafed Clover and 
read it for yourself. You will 
enjoy every word of this story. 
The book has large type and 
many pictures, besides an attrac- 
tive cover. The price is 


50 CENTS 
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A woman of wide acquaintance with children, a deep student of 
Truth, and a successful writer, brings you in this book the benefit 
of her own experience. 


How shall | best teach my child obedience courtesy, honesty, 
self-control, and courage? 


Cu wad CUT 
BY ZELIA M. WALTERS... 


How can | train my child in a religious way? 
What recreations are best for him? 


How can | help him to cultivate a cheerful outlook on life? 


“® There will be thirteen chapters in this book, 


each one discussing some important phase of child 
‘ h bl Fill out the blank below and send 
training, and showing how to handle each problem 


from the standpoint of Truth. Mrs. Walters is a clear 


name on our list of advance orders. 


and forceful writer, and her book will bring you 


ini . i dy about September 1. 
definite help. It will be ready abou p Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me YOU AND YOUR CHILD in [J cloth binding 
(price $1); in [1 flexible binding (price $2). I inclose $.............--------- és 
to pay for my order. 


*In dark-green cloth binding, gold- 
stamped, YOU AND YOUR CHILD is 
priced at $1; in lovely black flexible 
binding at $2. 


My name 


Street 


City and State 
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Introducing BETH 
third paper doll in the 
“Little Women” series 


Dorothy 
Wagstaff 
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is you knew what interesting stories are 


going to be in Wee Wisdom next month, 


you would want the September number 
to hurry up and come. Let us tell you a 
little about each one just to give you an 


idea of what to expect. 


about it that they visited the garden every day and 
News of the Spa vians sang their song of “Cheer! Cheer!” Watch for the 


story of THE REDBIRD’s GARDEN, and see what 


' School starts, and right away the Jimmy planted. 


} | Spartans begin collecting papers 
| to help raise money for new play- Three Sweet Girls 
_ ground equipment. What an ad- 
_ venture they have at the Hanlevy 


il pl l h ded When Elinor moved into the 

i guarded by two big police dogs! to separate Jane and Molly who 
You could never guess what hap- had long been chums. Then some- 

pened on this trip. The story, A “hing happened to reunite Jane 
WorTH-WHILE VISIT, will tell. and Molly and to bring all three 


girls into a close friendship. You 
will like the story: MOLLy’s 
FRIENDSHIP GARDEN. 
Woo Dip Goes Window-Shopping 
The second installment of “Jet’s Baggage’’ comes in 


September, also “Moses,” a story about the great Israelite 


This fascinating story is about a leader. There will be many other interesting things too. 


little Chinese girl who wanted 
very much to buy a beautiful fan 
that she saw in the shop window. 
Then the miracle happened! She 
suddenly earned the money with 
which to buy it. But why did she 
change her mind and buy some- 7 

thing for was 
she sorry afterward? You will find 
out in the story THE BUTTERFLY 
WHO WANTED A FAN. 


@ Maybe you have a friend whose birthday comes next 
month. Why not give him a year’s subscription for Wee 
Wisdom, to begin with the September number? 


Twelve gifts in all for only $1 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please be my birthday gift to my friend. I inclose $1 for 
a year’s subscription. 


Friend’s name 


“Cheer! Cheer!” 
Sang the Redbird 


City and State 


Did you ever hear of any one’s 
planting a garden just for a bird? 
That is what Jimmy did, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Redbird were so happy 


Sender’s name 


Street 


City and State 
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